At the age of three John was handed over unconditionally
(with a very large annual allowance for maintenance and
education) to a technically blameless mother who had not
wanted a child (especially by a man whom she, after a brief
infatuation, had grown to detest), and who had vainly
tried every expedient to defeat gestation. John was her
second child; an earlier baby, a girl named Florence, had
died in infancy. From the hour of birth she disliked her
second daughter, and later would frequently remark dis-
tastefully to the girl herself upon her resemblances to her
father: 'Your hands are just like RadclyffeY; 'You're the
image of your father'... In the mother there was a violence
of temper equal to that of the father, but unaccompanied
by intellect or talent of any description. A brainless, vain,
selfish woman, possessed of an unlimited obstinacy and of
a certain shrewdness in compassing her aims. It is not
pleasant to think of her as the guardian of an ailing and
intensely sensitive child, whose only protection was an
ageing grandmother who loved her but was too weak and
too much intimidated by bullying and by actual violence,
to protect her. An early champion, her nurse, known and
beloved as *M*Nana* was very soon dealt with by Mrs.
Radclyffe-Hall. This nurse, finding on the child's body the
marks of cruel beatings, protested that it was one thing to
punish a child but a scandal to reduce it to such a condi-
tion * . . and was summarily dismissed. This story rests, I
imagine, partly upon the child's own memory of beatings
administered in accesses of fury and partly upon what John
learned kter from her grandmother to whom she afforded
a refuge when she herself, on coming of age, left her
mother's house.
Other memories: a governess known as *Nottie' who
seems to have been quite kind. A pug, her first dog, called
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